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<The establishment of specific objectives to accompany broad program goals is important to 
‘the success of any educational program. The development and utilization of local data-based be- 

“ havioral objectives have been widely recognized as key in any effort expected to result in significant 
educational change. This handbook is a response to the need for direction in career guidance pro- 
gram planning especially at the local rural school district level. The guidelines contained in this ‘ 
handbook are intended for use by administrators, teachers, counselors, and other involved individuals 
in the rural community. They are especially important for the career guidance program Planning 
Committee members and the group responsible for developing behavioral objectives for the total 

* program. The procedures, self-instructional module, and sample forms contained in the handbook 
should be very useful for local school personnel who are planning comprehensive career guidance 
programs. The self-instructional chapter within this handbook is an abridged edition of the Career 
Planning Support System Manual for Writing Behavioral Objectives, developed under contract with 
the National Institute of Education. 


Many persons have contributed to the development of this handbook. Harry N. Drier, Project 
Director, initiated and coordinated the development, credibility panel review, and revision effort. 
Center staff who authored sections | and I! of the handbook are Valija Axelrod, Mary Korfhage, 
and Karin S. Whitson. Appreciation is extended to Richard E. Green, Ohio State Department of 
Education; Wayne Hammerstrom, Wisconsin Vocational Studies Centér, and: Walter M. Stein, College 
of Education, Northern Michigan University who coordinated the credibility review process for this 
handbook in their respgctive states. 


We hope that you find this handbook to be useful. Any suggestions forsimprovement are 
_ welcome. 


Robert E. Taylor 
Director 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
FRAMEWORK FOR CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 
’ 

* Behavioral objectives provide the planning framework for improving a school’s career guidance 
program. These objectives are derived from the developmental goals which receive top priority for 
the career guidance program as a result of the local needs assessment. Behavioral objectives which 
. are stated in terms of specific outcomes help clarify program developmental goals and allow them to 
be measured. Because they focus on specific student outcomes, behavioral objectives can provide 
clear direction for the implementation of new career guidance activities in the school. 


Why are behavioral objectives necessary for an effective career guidance program? Behavioral 
objectives identify desired outcomes for various groups of people. In this career guidance program 
series, behavioral objectives are written primarily to direct student learning experiences. However, 
they should also be used when designing programs, such as staff development and community rela- 
tions, for persons other that students. Without specifically stated program objectives, it is difficult 
to assure that program development is focused upon need-based expected outcomes and almost 
impossible to determine whether program goals are ever attained. Behavioral objectives provide a 
way to both develop programs and measure behavior in order to determing whether students or adult 
learners are making progress toward established goals. 


; Behavioral objectives in this handbook focus on individual guidance program activities. They 
identify a single measurable behavior which the learner is expected to exhibit upon completion of a 
learning experience. These characteristics differentiate behavioral objectives from the more global 
developmental goals. (Program goals and developmental goals are defined and discussed in the com- 
panion handbook, Assessing Needs.) 


Organization of Handbook 
This handbook is divided into sections which describe the need for and the characteristics of 
behavioral objectives arid procedures for their development and use within comprehensive career 
guidance programs in rural schools. These sections are presented in the following order: 
Section |ABehavioral Objectives: Description and Use 
Guidelines for writing behavioral objectives and criteria for their development and evalua- 


tion are presented. In addition, the importance of behavioral objectives to both cognitive 
“and affective learning experiences is discussed. ‘ 


Section ‘!|—Procedures for Coordinating Career Guidance Program Behavioral Objectives 


The procedures suggest (1) the role of the program Planning Committee, (2) the responsi- 
bilities of behavioral objective group members and leader, and (3) a process for developing 
and reviewing behavioral objectives for the total program. 


Section I11—Self-Instructional Manual for Writing Behavioral Objectives 


A self-instructional module which provides the reader an opportunity to learn the essential 
skills for writing behavioral objectives is presented. This manual is an abridged version of 
the Manual for Writing Behavioral Objectives developed for Operation Guidance, the pro- 
cedural system element of Career Planning Support System. CPSS is being developed by 
The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, and sponsored by the 
National Institute of Education. 


Intended Use 


Behavioral objectives provide a foundation for planning learning activities and, therefore, are 
central to career guidance program development. The development of behavioral objectives is one 
of the interrelated aspects of comprehensive program planning. This handbook is one of an integrated 
series of handbooks designed for rural school personnel interested in the development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of a comprehensive career guidance program for their districts. This series illus- 
trates a unified approach for implementing career guidance in the rural school. As such, the hand- 
books are best used as a total package. However, this handbook can be effectively used by itself for 

_avariety of educational purposes. 

This handbook is designed for administrators, teachers, counselors, and other interested individ- 
uals in the rural school and community. Through its use, they can better determine the kinds of 
learning experiences that students should have in the school’s future guidance program. The quality 
and relevance of these learning experiences are concerns of all individuals involved in either program 
planning, development, or delivery. 


The handbook is especially important for the career guidance program Planning Committee mem- 
bers and the group responsible for developing behavioral objectives for the total program. The self- 
instructional module allows those interested to learn the essential skills required for writing behavioral 
objectives at their own pace. 


In addition, individual teachers may find the self-instructional module particularly useful for F 
improving their skills in writing behavioral objectives. These skills could improve the-effectiveness 
of continued efforts to upgrade their subject area lesson plans. The module could also be adapted 
for use in local in-service education programs to meet the needs of faculty, staff, and community 
members. 


About This Handbook 


This handbook attempts to place the capability of writing behavioral objectives in the hands of 
a greater number of individuals. By following the procedures and examples provided, program plan- 
ners in rural settings can engage directly in the important task of defining expected learner outcomes 
based upon locally derived needs. The procedures in this handbook were developed in response to a 
felt need to provide rural educators with a practical handbook to facilitate the achievement of a guid- 
ance program based on behavioral objectives. The procedures recommended are easily implemented 
with the fiscal and human resources available. 
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SECTION | 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: DESCRIPTION AND USE 


The development of behavioral objectives assumes that the goals and developmental goals have 
’ been established for the district’s guidance program through the local needs assessment. Goals and 
| developmental goals provide the general structure for the career guidance program. However, the 
attitudes, skills and knowledges that students need to acquire have to be stated in more specific, 
measurable terms, i.e., behavioral objectives. One or more behavioral objectives have to be written 
* for each of the broader developmental goal statements before the career guidance program can be 
successfully developed and implemented. 


b Behavioral objectives are statements of what the student should be able to do. Each behavioral 
objective consists of four major parts. The four parts of the behavioral objectives are based on cri- _ 
VF teria that have been commonly accepted as necessary for developing measurable behavioral objectives. 
ey An easy way to remember the four required parts of behavioral objectives is by the initial letter—A, 
B,C, D. Writing behavioral objectives involves the identification and incorporation of the following 
criteria: f. 


Actor—the individual who will perform the behavior. 


Generally, the actors in career guidance program behavioral objectives are students. However, 
all students in the rural schoo! may not have the same needs. Therefore, the individual or group of 
individuals is clearly identified in each behavioral objective. The actor portion is italicized i in the 
following example of the behavioral objective: 


Following a presentation of the steps of the decision-making process by the 
teacher, the students in the career planning seminar will correctly identify in 
writing the sequence of steps. 


Behavior—the task that the actor can be seen or heard performing. 


The behavior portion of the behavioral objective defines in observable terms a single action that 
is to be demonstrated. The terms used to describe the behaviors must be clear and unambiguous. In 
the following behavioral objective, the behavior portion is italicized: 


After viewing a film on career choices, students wi// /ist at least three career 
options of interest to them. 
noms sata 
Condition—the characteristics of the situation within which the actor will demonstrate 
the behavior, e.g., materials, setting. 


1 


Conditions account for the following factors: where, when, and with what. The condition is 
used to further modify the objective. The conditions define the setting-or point out the material or 
information given to the student for use in performing the task. One or more conditions may be in- 
cluded in each objective. The condition portion of the behavioral objective is’italicized in thé follow- 
ing example: 

After reading Chapter 5 in the text, students will compile i in writing a list of at 
‘ least five specific ons within one professional field. 


[o] Degree of Suscesethe criteria which define the successful completion of the task. ; 
Degree of success indicators are‘an important part of behavioral objectives because they make 
evaluation of the behavior possible. They are the measures of successful task performance. The, 
degree of success criteria are italicized in the following example: 
Given the necessary information about an institution of higher education, the 
student will prepare a budget /nc/uding the following expenses: tuition, fees, 
books, room and board, transportation, and entertainment. 


Following this example of a behavioral objective, the four components are listed. 


After reading the assigned chapter on career opportunities, the student will 
identify four occupational alternatives in the field of medicine. 


Actor—the student 
Behavior—will identify occupational alternatives | 


Condition—after pe rig the assigned chapter on career opportunities 


Degree of Success~four, in the field of medicine. 


Behavioral objectives permit the development of well-defined learning activities and identifiable 
conditions of learning. They also provide for unambiguous evaluation. Clearly stated behavioral 
objectives provide the framework which allows students to experience learnings related to individual 
needs. They allow students to begin at the logical place to best advance their knowledge. There are . 
many developmental skills and attitudes and much knowledge that must be learned by all students. . 
during their education. 


Further, behavioral objectives may be written to include various types of skills. Bloom (1956) 
classifies objectives into three domains: cognitive domain (knowledge), affective domain (attitudes, 
feelings), and psychomotor domain (physical skills). The most important of these to a career guidance 
program are the cognitive and affective domains. Both of these need to receive attention during the 
behavioral objective development process. 


The list of potential objectives for career development is probably unending. This number will 
be limited by focusing on the developmental goals that have been highly valued and prioritized for ~---- 
implementation in your school. The size of your school will probably be one factor that determines 
the number of developmental goals for which behavioral objectives will be derived at any given time. 


The following section of this handbook will help make the task of WSEAS behavioral objectives 
for your career guidance program an easier one. 


SECTION II 


Win. 


PROCEDURES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


The duties of the career guidance program Planning Committee should include the selection of 
a-group responsible for behavioral objective development at the school building level and a leader for 
that group. 


: / 
Selection and Responsibilities of the Behavioral Objective Group Leader | 


The-identification of a leader for the task of developing behavioral objectives for the total career 
guidance program is critical to its success. The leader will facilitate the work of the group assigned 
the task of writing behavioral objectives. At different points in time, the leader may work with 
people on a one-to-one basis or im a small group context. Responsibilities of the leader will be varied. 
They may include providing in-service education for writing behavioral objectives, presenting career 
guidance ideas, serving as a sounding board, and providing an overall program perspective to behavioral 
objective group members. Thelen should be involved in one planning of the career guidance 
program and should be a member of or work closely with the career guidance program Planning Com- 
mittee. In addition, the lpade} should: } “ 


@ have a working iowladae of career development theory 
df 


@ understand the importance and scope of a comprehensive career guidance program 

| Fall 
®@ be aware of the varigus roles school staff could play in developing and implementing a 
‘career guidance program 


@' demonstrate leaderphip qualities 

®@ be familiar with the process of writing behavioral objectives 

@ be a school faculty/staff member 

@ have in-service training capabilities 

In considering potential leaders for the behavioral objectives group, the Planning Committee 
should not fail to look within its membership. It would, at times, be advantageous if the leader were 
also a member of the Planning Committee. This should not, however, be a requirement for selection 


to the position. I's \ 


1 


The program Planning Committee should take the following steps in selecting the leader for 
the behavioral objective group: 
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1. Identify individuals for the position of leader based on criteria stated above. 


2. Rank the individuals in order of preference 
3. Select the top-ranking named person to serve as leader 


4. Orient the leader to the career guidance program 


Creation of the Behavioral Objective Group 


The behavioral objective group will function at the building level and will be responsible for 
coordinating the writing of behavioral objectives necessary for making career development concepts 
a part of the total curriculum. This rep onetet ty gay involve the actual writing of behavioral ob- 
jectives for the prioritized developmental goals and/er reviewing behavioral objectives written by 
faculty/staff members in each of the subject-matter areas or curriculum support areas. Group concept 
is especially effective in the rural school because of the limited personnel resources available. In co- 
Operation with the person selected to serve as leader of the behavioral objective group, the program 
Planning Committee will: 


we 
1. Identify potential group members, including 


a. teachers and other staff members (representing various subject-matter areas) who 
_have expressed interest in improving the career guidance program in the school 


.b. — students who have expressed an interest in the career guidance program and who have 
exhibited the ability to think creatively and to write clearly 


2. Select five to eight individuals representing teachers, staff, and students to serve as behav- 
ioral objective group members 


Penman ee nn Ae 


Group Orientation and ee 


ae ay, 


When the members of the behavioral objectives group have been selected and have agreed to 
serve in the group, they will be ready for in-service education regarding the responsibilities of the 
group and their roles as group members. One of the initial responsibilities to be assumed by the 
behavioral objective group leader is to orient the members to the process of behavioral objective devel- 
opment. The leader will arrange for having all necessary materials available for use at the first meeting. 
The leader will also be responsible for the following tasks: 


1. Arrange meeting time, date, and place 
2. Notify group members 
3. Discuss the importance of behavioral objectives to the career guidance program 
4. Explain the responsibilities of the leader to 
a. Orient the task force 


aA 


b. Serve as liaison between the group and the planning committee 


Coordinate the work of the group 
d. Schedule caRESES and record progress 
e. Communicate progress to administrative staff 
“Explain the résponsibilities of the behavioral objective group to 


a. Write, review and revise behavioral objectives 


b. Assure that the behavioral objectives are consistent with the developmental goals 


re that an adequate number of behavioral objectives is written for each develop- 
mental goal 


d. Work with other faculty/staff and students to obtain input for behavioral objective 
development especially regarding the conditions and degree of success expected 


6. Distribute materials and encourage each member to complete the self-instructional module 
(Section II) by the next group meeting 


7. Provide time for questions and possible development practice during each meeting 


A successful first group meeting will result in motivated and interested group members whe will 
@ prove more effective in their task performance than an uncommitted group. . 


Developing Behavioral Objectives 4 
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By the time the behavioral objective group has its second meeting, the members should have an 
understanding of the responsibility of the group and should have completed the self-instructional 
module which they were given at the first meeting. The group is now ready to begin the important 
and challenging task of developing behavioral objectives. The procedures outlined in this section will 
enable the members to derive behavioral objectives from the selected developmental goals of the 
career guidance program. There is no end to the list of behavioral objectives which could be appro- 
priate for a school’s career guidance program. However, it is the responsibility of this group to select 
those behavioral objectives which are appropriate to the school and through which the prioritized 
developmental goals can be achieved. 6 


There are numerous techniques which may be used to identify content around which behavioral 
objectives may be developed. Brainstorming is one especially effective technique for the initial genera- 
tign of ideas. It is used to produce as many ideas as possible in as short a time as possible. The fol- 

lowing are guidelines for brainstorming: 

@ Set a time limit for each brainstorming session 

@ Generate ideas as quickly as possible; all ideas are acceptable 


@ Record suggested ideas on a chalkboard 


@ Do not take the time to discuss the presented suggestions 


IZ 


Ss 


a e Emphasize quantity rather than quality of ideas 


; 4 Encourage expansion of others’ ideas 


a Following aS steps given below, practice brainstorming to become familiar with this technique. ” 


\ 1 Select an item,,e.g., a-book, a flower pot, a bottle . 
ae 2 Think of alternative uses that such an object may have. (3 minutes) For ieee a book 
‘7 “ Go ma e as a doorstop . a PAPEL . seat pieekios . flower press... a foot rest... 


3. Complete the learning ative which follows for behavioral objective group members. . 


: { 4a “eae Activity for Behavioral Objective Group Members. > ? 

Assume that you asa staff mieniber of the Green Valley Junior High School have conducted a i 
career development needs assessment and arrived at the following developmental goal: The students 
will describe how Epepls: S value systems Bitter. 

12 ‘List alt the student outcomes you can think of related to this developmental goal. 


BY ge tp help your thinking, consider what slants of different ages on do. 


“ : 3. an the leader go sr your outcomes and those of other members in your group to 
PR «°° provide feedback. 


4.- Check your responses " light of the following considerations: 
a. Are the outcomes observable behaviors? 


6b. Are thg outcomes important to the fulfillment of the developmental goal? 


te j : ’ er a "WF es 


7 c. Do the verbs used denote action? — 
| na Are outcomes subject to few taicedatease 
hy SA ; ; A). ‘* Do outcomes provide evidence that.the learner has reqched the goal? . 
Ca i , a 2) Is the behavior a significant one? : 
hes " g 3) Do'the so iames describe wht the students will be able to do? : 


x i a When you have completed the practice activities, follow the steps‘given below to brainstorm 
r ideas related to the de mental goals of your career guidance program. 


: .. . el, Select a developmntal goal from those provided by the Planning Committee. 


: eye, Write a headin he chalkboard for each component of a behavioral objective (Actor— 
bee le Behavior—Condition—Degree of Success) allowing spacé beneath each heading'for more 
ek _ writing. 


~ ‘ ‘ | 
. . 


3, Identify the actors for whom behavioral ebpeetlves are to be written for this developmental 
goals. List them under the heading actor. 


‘ ¢. “After you have listed all the possible actors, begin ss inciendns for the behavior portion 
of the objective. Take into consideration the actor for whom the behavior is being wrjtten. 

_ Think about the knowledges, attitudes, and skills needed; and kinds of behaviors that will 
help demonstrate that needed knowledges, attitudes, and skills have been acquired. 
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. N a. List the ideas on the board under the heading behavior — ai 


‘ ‘bs Rank the listed behaviors in order of importance 


e _- ¢« - Delete any behaviors the group members agree are not important 
d. Combine similar behaviors into a single statement 


5. Now that you have lists of possible actors and appropriate behaviors: you are ready to 
brainstorm conditions for the behaviors. Take into consideration the information and/or 
material the student needs to accomplish the penaviar, and the setting in which the behavior 

:  4¢Will be demonstrated. ; 

; r] 

; ; ; a, . . 7 4 S oe ; 

is a, —_ List the ideas on the board under the heading condition 


b. Match each behavior with the most appropriate condition(s) 
¢: Combine similar conditions into a single statement 


6. Using the Serelonmeial goal, actor, behaviors, and conditions, brainstorm degree-of- SUCCESS - 
‘measures for each actor-behavior-condition combination. 4 ' 


a. Write the degree-of-success measures on the board under the heading degree of success 


b. Match each degree-of-success measure ath the most appropriate actor- bahavior: 
condition Sunt 

ie The’brainstorming earner of the session is concluded once all tds for the four component 

be parts are written on the chalkboard. It is now ren to record es ideas for use in developing 

».. behavioral apjectives. 


Using Worksheet | (Appendix A), record the developmental goal for which the group: has been 
brainstorming. Transfer the information from the chalkboard to the appropriate rows on the work- 
sheet remembering that each row represents a component of a behavioral objective (Actor, Behavior, : 
Condition, Degree of Success). The components which have beer&matched on the board should be 
matched, on the Monkees Then, 


i Submi{ the completed WarKSneEts to the leader. 


2. Feist the brainstorming process until components of benayioral objectives have been 
developed ict Beh of the developmental goals. 


tee, 2 , areata 


Writing Behavioral Objectives 


Once ideas for the component parts of behavioral objectives have been recorded, the writing 
of objectives can begin. 


1. The leader will distribute the completed worksheets (Worksheet |) among the behavioral 
objective group members so that each member will be writing objectives for one or more 
“of the developmental goals. 

2. Members should review the guidelines for writing behavioral objectives (Section III). 

3. On Worksheet I! (Appendix B) group members, individually or in small groups, will write 
objectives based on the ideas written on the worksheets (Worksheet 1) which they have 
received. 

a. Behavioral objectives should be written as clearly as possible. 


b. - Make certain the behavioral objectives support the acmievernenit of the developmental 
goals. 


4. Group miemiers will exchange behavioral objectives with each other. 


5. Members will review each other’s behavioral objectives, making suggestions for possible 
se lia 


6. Worksheet(s) should be returned to ein writer(s). 
Ts ‘Make any necessary revisions on worksheets-and turn them in to the coordinator. 
8. Corrected behavioral objectives should be typed on Form 1 (Appendix C). 


9. Enough copies of Form 1 should be duplicated to provide a copy to each group member 
prior to the review process. 


Reviewing Behavioral Objectives  ° 


Each member of the behavioral objective group should be prepared to discuss the behavioral 
w objectives on Form |. The members of the group will work as a team to review the behavioral ob- 
jectives based on the following criteria: 
1. The behavioral objective will be accepted as written if 
a. _it is logically derived from the developmental goal 
b. it indicates behavior that is important for the student to achieve 


c. it isclear, measurable, and understandable 


d. it contains the four component parts (ABCD) 
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2. The behavioral objective will be revised if 
a. it is not logically derived from the goal 
b. it is not clear, measurable, or understandable 


c. it does not contain the four suggested component parts 


3. The behavioral objectives will be rejected if it does not specify important outcomes 


As the group reaches a decision about each behavioral objective, the leader will record the 
decision regarding each one. Any suggestions for revision will also be noted. 


1. The behavioral objectives requiring revision will be assigned to individual members of the 
group for rewriting. 


Rewritten behavioral objectives will be subject to the review process. 


3. After all behavioral objectives have been written and reviewed, they will be submitted to 
the career guidance program Planning Committee for their review, reactions and/or approval. 


Existing Behavioral Objectives 


It may be desirable to consider ways of increasing the efficiency of the career guidance program 
planning process. While it"may at times be necessary to develop original behavioral objectives, it is 
also possible that behavioral objectives which have been written elsewhere can be used for specific - 
segments of the career guidance program being planned. Several catalogs of objectives have been 
produced nationally and may provide the staff with objectives which reflect the particular needs of 
your program in part ocin full. For example, Objectives for Career and Occupational Development 
(NAEP, 1971) provides a source of career development objectives for students at three age levels—13, 
17, and adult. It may also be helpful to examine materials developed for career guidance programs 
in other schools to identify existing objectives. For assistance in identifying sources of existing ob- 
jectives see the chapter on developing goals and objectives in the Handbook of Resources which i is a 
part of this package. 


Identifying existing objectives may bé a shortcut to developing behavioral objectives at the 
building level. However, there are cautions which must be observed. An objective is useful only if 
it relates to your program’s developmental goals. Potentially useful existing objectives should be 
carefully examined to make certain they contain the four necessary ingredients of a complete behav- 
ioral objective. With these cautions in mind, the behavioral objectives group may find it possible to 
adapt existing objectives for use in the career guidance.program. Whether you adapt existing objectives 
or write your own, the process of developing behavioral objectives is important to the success of a 
career guidance program. More specific instructions for writing behavioral objectives are provided in 
Section II! of this handbook. 
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. SECTION II! 


SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MANUAL 
FOR WRITING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES* 


I. Introduction 


Behavioral objectives are an important part of the career development program your school is 
-- developing. They state explicitly what behavior is expected of students, faculty and staff, adminis- 
trators, and whoever else is involved in career development. Behavioral objectives also provide a 
means for communicating clearly what results administrators, faculty and staff, parents, and students 
should expect of a career development program. In addition, they serve as the criteria for determin- 
om ing the effeétiveness of.a career development program. 

. This manual provides information and exercises on writing behavioral objectives and on deriving 
them from developmental goals. These tasks are not easy. Behavioral objectives that are both worth- 
while to achieve and specific enough to measure are often difficult to construct. Creative and analytic 

j skills will be needed to derive behavioral objectives from developmental goals. But, in terms of your 
career development program, the results of writing meaningful and measurable behavioral objectives 
should be well worth the effort. 

After completing this manual, you should*be able to do the following: 

A. Given four behavioral objectives, you will identify the four parts of behavioral objectives 
without error. 

B. Given a list of non-behavioral objectives, you will des@ribe the deficiency in each objective 
without errors. ‘ 

C. Given alist of behaviors, you will select behaviors that are examples of cognitive, affective, 


or psychomotor behaviors. ; | 


*A rural guidance program abridged edition of the Career Planning Support System , Manual 
for Writing Behavioral Objectives - Field Test Version (1976), Columbus: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, The Center for Vocational Education. 


You may already be quite familiar.with the derivation of behavioral objectives. If:so, you are 


nevertheless encouraged to take the few minutes necessary to go through this manual to refresh your 
knowledge. Here are some things you should know prior to beginning this manual. 
A. I Mis Is a SelT-INStructional Manual. You may work at your own pace to complete it. 


B. -Many of the steps in this manual are question-and-answer steps. It will be easier to concen- 
trate on one step at a time if you use a cover sheet to cover the answers beneath the step 
you are reading. Write your answer to each question before you uncover the answer. 

C. You will need the following materials: 

1. . Pencils 
2. Acover sheet or mask card (large index card)" 
3. Scratch paper on which to record your answers. : 
D. Write all your answers to test and practice questions on scratch paper. Do not write in 


this manual because other people will be using it too. 
E. Follow the instructions. When you get to the bottom of | a page, continue to the next page 


unless you are instructed to do otherwise. 


NOTE: Looking ahead or leaving out steps will probably make it more difficult for you to learn 
the skills that you need. : - 


bem 


Begin the self-instructional sections of this manual with Pretest, Step 1 on the next page. 


» 


Il. Parts of Behavioral Objectives 


Pretest 
Step 1. In each of the following four statements, name the part that has been italicized. Write the 
name of the /ta/icized part (i.e., actor, behavior, condition, or degree of success) on scratch 
paper. Do not write in this manual. 


Ny 


A. Given a list of three occupations and the 
; .* Occupational Outlook Handbook, the : 
‘ student will identify the age, training, and 5 ; 
work environment for each of the occupa- 
tions. 


¢« _B. Given two job applications, the student 
will complete the applications without : 
error. 


G - Given a list of three occupations, the — 
student will list the post-high school — e 
educational preparation needed and 
where he/she can secure it for at least 
two occupations. Accuracy will be 
judged by ‘a teacher or counselor. = ES 


D. Given a list of occupations, the student 
will list at /east five worker traits (e.g., 
aptitudes, interests, temperaments, 
educational attainment, earnings, etc.) 
related to success in one occupation. 
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Which of the following five statements is/are behavioral objective(s)? If a statement is 


not a behavioral objective, name the missing part. Do all your writing on scratch paper. 


Statement 


. | Given a series of five occupational clusters, 
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students will list from memory two occupa- 
tions that are in each cluster. 


Given a list of references, students will know 
the appropriate sources for finding job openings.: 


Given job application forms, the students will 
fill them out correctly. 


r 
After selecting two occupations of interest, 
students will list school courses and community 
experiences that relate to the occupations. The 
list will be reviewed by a counselér. 


Given a list of ten sources, students will identify 
those sources in which salary/wage information 
can be found. 
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Answers for Pretest 


Step 3. Compare your answers for the questions in Steps 1 and 2 with those given below. 


ANSWER: Step 1—A. Condition B. Actor CC. Behavior 0D. Degree of Success 


Step 2—A. Yes B. No—behavior C. Yes D. Yes 
E. No—degree of success 


A. If all your answers were correct, go to Chapter I{! on page 37. ; 

B. If you missed no more than one question in either Step 1 or Step 2, skim the 
remainder of this chapter starting at Step 4 on the next page. Then answer the 
questions in the post-test at the end of the chapter. 

C. If you missed more than one question in’Steps 1 and 2, continue with Step 4 on 


the next page. 


4 
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| ~~ Step 4. A behavioral objective is a statement that describes what a person should be able to do 
after completing a learning experience. Good behavioral objectives give the person 


clear understanding of what is expected of him/her. In other words, they are a means of 


communicating very important information. 


Step 5. Behavioral objectives contain four parts or portions. The terms you will need to know 
begin with the first four letters of the alphabet, ‘‘ABCD.” 


A. Actor(s) The group of students (or adults) who will perform a 
desired task 


‘ : ; 
B. Behavior A task that the actor can be seen or heard performing 
: C. . Condition(s) What the actor has to work with to perform the desired 
task; can be materials or a setting 
« D. - Degree of Success The criterion that can be used to determine whether a 
et student has successfully mastered the behavior prescribed. 
‘Sg ___ by the behavioral objective ' 
Actors a8 


Step 6. A behavioral objective specifies what specific persons or ‘actors’ will be able to do after 
: completing a learning experience. The actor, the person who will perform a given task, 


should-usually be a student. It is sometimes helpful to write behavioral objectives for 


different groups of students. For instance, there are groups of students within this school 
with different future plans. There are students with no set plan for the future, students 
who plan to get a job right after high school, students who plan to obtain occupational 
af training, students who plar} to attend college, and students who plan to stay home. 
° 

Step 7. In some instances, it may be desirable to specify a specific grade level for students. The 
grade level specified for a student should only indicate that the behavioral objective should 
be achieved by the time students are in that grade. It should not mean that a student in a 


lower grade level cannot or should not achieve the objective. 


~ 
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NOTE: For the following steps, use a cover sheet to cover the answers beneath the step you are 
reading. Move your cover sheet down the page after you read and write your answer to 
each question. Do not write directly in this manual. 


Step 8. Who are usually the actors in behavioral objectives? 


a 
i A. Counselors and teachers 
B. Parents 
C. Students 
ANSWER: ~° Ciscorrect. Objectives are usually stated in terms of student behavior(s). 


> 


Step 9. Identify the phrase describing the actors in the following behavioral objective: 


Students who plan to attend a vocational school will volunteer for a part- 
time job in their area of interest from a list of thirty available jobs. 


¢ 


ANSWER: You should have identified ‘‘Students who plan to attend a vocational school” . 
because they are the specific group of actors to whom this objective applies. 


’ Step 10. Actors can also be adults. Behavioral objectives can be written for students as well as a 


variety of adult actors, such as teachers, counselors, parents, local employers who are 
participating in the work-study or other school programs, or members of the community 
in business and industry. These behavioral objectives describe the competencies adults ; 

" heed to better help students prepare for further’education and careers. 


, 


Step 11,// Find the phrase describing the actors in the following behavioral objective: 
| 8 


| Given a list of five community job placement agencies, the: teacher will list 

| the special services and features of each agency. The special services and 

| features will include such things as their functions, their customers, and their 
| success rate in placement. 


} s 


ANS ER: “The teacher’’ js the correct answer. 
/ fob 


/ 
/ step/12. The objective in Step 11 could be rewritten so that it is a behavioral objective with 
/ students as the actors instead of teachers and counselors. For example: Given a list 


i| fet of five community jab placement agencies, the student will personally contact and 
j / ' list the special services and features of those agencies to the satisfaction of his/her 
/ / classmates. It is important to consider all objectives written for adult actors in 

ak | light of their ultimate impact on students. . 

HY ; “+ 


Step 13. Find the phrase describing the actors in the following objective: 


Given information about five state-supported colleges or universities, parents ; ae 
“dh of college-bound seniors will compare them in terms of their advantages and 
disadvantages. 


ANSWER: You should have located “parents of college-bound seniors.’’ They are the specific 
] | group of actors that will perform the task described in this behavioral objective. 
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Step 14. 


Behavior 


The behavior portion of a behavioral objective states what the actors should be able to do. 


The behavior portion describes an ‘‘observable”’ action. An observable action can be seen, 


heard, or felt. The key words to look for are verbs open to few interpretations rather than 


many. This difference is illustrated in Table 1.” 


a 


Table 1 
Desirable and Yndesirable Action Words 


i Undesirable Desirable 
(Words open to “many” (Words open to ‘fewer’ 
interpretations) , - interpretations) 


To know To recall 

To understand To illustrate 

To really understand : To identify 

To appreciate To name 

To fully appreciate ‘ | To demonstrate 
To grasp the significance of ‘ To construct 
To enjoy To change 

To believe ; To compare 


To trust To order 


The list in Table 1 can be expanded to include more words on both sides; When writing 
your own behavioral objectives, use words open to fewer" -interpretations and test to 

see if your objective is written.in behavioral terms by asking the question, ‘‘Can | see or 
hear the actor performing this task?” If the answer is no, then the objective is not written 


in behavioral terms. 


“* Based on Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives (Palo Alto, California: Feron 
Publishers, 1962). ; 


co 


Step 16. What should the behavior portion of a behavioral objective specify? 
, A. What the actor will be able to do - 


B. What the actor will understand 


° 


ANSWER: A is the correct answer. The behavior portion states what the actor is able to do 
to achieve the objective. : 


Step 17. Which of the following phrases describes an observable activity? | 
A. To appreciate mS 
‘B. To describe 


C. To understand fully Ss 


- 


ANSWER: Bus the best answer. The phrase ‘’to describe”’ illustrates an action that can be heard 
or’seen. You cannot see or hear a student ‘appreciating’ or even ‘‘understanding 
fully.’” If you did not answer this question correctly, go back to Step 14 and reread 

_ the section on behavior. 


? 


Step 18. In the example below, the behavior portion of the statement is Nalleiaed: 


Given their scores on a vocajjonal_ interest inventory, eiidanik ‘will choose 
two occupations in which they are interested. A counselor will judge 
whether the choices are suitable. 


: The italicized phrase describes what it is desired that the student do. 


- 


Step 19. Find the behavior portion of the following behavioral objective. 


‘Given a variety of pamphlets and bulletins from colleges and vocational- 
technical schools, students will contrast the time and cost of education 
for at least three careers. { 


ANSWER: “Will contrast the time and cost of education” is the correct answer. 
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Step 20. Who is the actor in the behavioral objective in-Step 19? 


ANSWER: “Students” are the actors in that example. ; it 1 


Step 21. Identify the behavioral portion and the actor(s) for the objectives below. 


Given three different job application forms, suidents will completeeach form 
without error. 


ANSWER:. “Will complete each form” is the behavior that is performed by ‘‘students,’’ who : 
are the actors. 


’ 
* 
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Step 22. It should be kept in mind that the behavior portion specifies knowledge, skills, or attitudes. 
‘A behavior should not specify what an individual is doing to or for another individual. 
An example of behavior stated in an undesirable way is: 3 


In a communications course, the teacher will assist the student to complete 
job applications. 


This statement describes a “process” in which teachers sartletnaté rather than the 
knowledge, skills, and/or attitudes that teachers should have in order to assist students. 


tea 


‘Step 23. Is the following statement a behavioral objective? 


The counselor will help students identify career information sources. i 
A. Yes 
B. No 


- ANSWER: No. The statement is not truly a behavioral objective since it does not explicitly 
describe what a counselor needs to know, do, or feel.. Neither does it describe the , 
knowledge, skills, or attitudes that a student should have. The following two state- 
ments are behavioral objectives. . 


The counselor will describe at least three sources from which students 
can acquire information on careers. 


“ 


The student will list three sources ot career information available j in 
the school. 


Step 24. Is the Sean behavioral objective? 
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The school will provide a job placement service for students. 


ANSWER: No. The statement describes a method by which students can identify jobs and 
i‘ acquire employment. . It does not describe the knowledge, skills, or attitudes 
needed by students to identify jobs and acquire employment. In other words, 
the statement describes a method that students can use to acquire jobs and does 
- not indicate that they do in fact acquire employment. 


Conditions 
--Step 25. The conditions portion of a behavioral objective describes the conditions under which 
the desired behavior will be performed. Conditions describe either the setting of the one. ’ 
actor or state what materials or information will be given to the actor to perform the seem the 
desired task. The conditions statement is usually placed at the beginning of a behavioral 
; objective. A condition is used to clarify the objective. . : 
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Step 26. The example below contains two behavioral objectives, including conditions. The con- 


ditions are italicized in each objective. In the first objective, the condition is materi 

In the second objective, the cordition is a setting. 

A. Givena list of employers, the faculty member will describe the procedures for 
placing students in part-time jobs. 


a *  B. Ina simulated job interview, students will demonstrate skill in interviewing to the 
t satisfaction of the teacher. Thé teacher will have a checklist as a basis for determin- i 
‘ _ing student performance. 


Step 27. What does the conditions portion of a behavioral objective describe? 
A. The task the actor is to perform 


B. The materials that will be given to the actor 
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ANSWER: B is the correct answer. The condition portion may also describe the setting in 
which the behavior will occur or prerequisite experience of the actor 


Step 28. Which of the following statements ‘is a condition? 
A. Using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


B. Will differentiate between professional and pareerorenona) jobs i in the field of | 
ae medicine 


ANSWER: A is the correct answer. This statement tells us what materials an actor will be 
: given when performing the required task. If you selected B, you selected a behavior ~ 
pattern. (Remember: . the behavior portion is a Enise with a verb describing what 
the actor should do.) 
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Step 29. Does the following objective have § condition portion? 


Counselors and teachers will jist and describe all the a el counseling 
services available in the community. 


| 
A 


ANSWER: B is correct. There is no condition given in this objective. Conditions are optional 
if the setting, prerequisite skills of the actors, or materials given to the actors to per- 
form the task do not need to be clarified. A condition that could have been stated 
is: “After conducting a telephone interview with community social agencies . . .’’ 


Step 30. Point out the condition portion, if any, in this objective. e 


After reading a required paper on career opportunities and interviewing five ° 
individuals in different occupations, students will describe at least six key 
factors in the selection of a career. 


=) 


ANSWER: “After reading a required paper on career opportunities and interviewing five 
individuals in different occupations’ is the correct answer. This objective has 
two conditions: (1) reading the paper and (2) interviewing workers. Condition 
portions often state more than one condition. 
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Degree of Success F 


Step 31. The femaining portion of a behavioral objective is the degree of success. The degree of 

| success portion of a behavioral objective describes how the actor will be evaluated or how 
well and by when he must perform a given task to be successful. Key words to look for 
to identify the degree of success portion are descriptive adjectives or adverbs and numbers. 

* The degree of success portion often appears at the end of a behavioral objective. r 
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Step 33. The first way to specify the degree of success is by describing the minimum degree of 


a 
Step 32. What should the degree of success portion of a behavioral objective describe? 
A. How the actor will be evaluated 


B. What will be given to the actor 


ANSWER: A is the correct answer. The degree of success portion of an objective describes how 
to measure or evaluate an actor's performance or what is required of the actor for . 
success at a given task. . 


. 


success. The minimum, or least, the actor must do and still be successful may be specified 
by stating the minimum number (such as nine out of ten), percentage (such 90%),’ 
proportion (such as 3/4), of correct responses needed to be successful. 


Step 34. Which of the following is/are an example of degree of success? 
A. Nine out of ten correctly 
B. Students will contrast 


C. Using the telephone directory 


, 


ANSWER: A is the correct answer. This answer specifies the minimum number of correct 
responses. B is a behavior statement and C is a condition. 
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Step 35. The degree of success portions are italicized in the following examples. 


KR a Minimum number 1. Given the names of fifteen occupations, students will 
correctly describe at /east ten of the occupations. 


Minimum percentage 2. Given a standardized career maturity inventory, students 
: in grade twelve will score at or above the 50th percentile 
for their grade level. 


Minimum portion 3. Given a list of sources for obtaining occupational informa- 
tion, students will obtain information from at /east one-third 
of these sources during a six-week period. 

When numbers are used to specify degree of success, they should not be set.arbitrarily. 

There should always be a logical rationale for stating the minimum number of items that 

must be included: ~ ? : 


Step 36. What may the daaige of success portion of a behavioral objective specify? 
A. The portion of correct responses required for success 
B. The task the actor is to perform 


C. The minimum percentage of correct responses 


ANSWER: Both.A and C are correct. If you chose either or both of these, you are right. 
Choice B is a description of the behavior portion. 


Step 37. Identify the degree of success in the following objective. 


After listing eight medical careers, students will list the training requirements 
for at least five correctly. 


ANSWER: “At least five correctly” is the correct answer. 


ae 


The 
- Step 38. A second way to specify degree of eeenes is to state those items that must be included in 
the response in order for the response to be correct. Then, no matter how else or how 
much the actors respond, they cannot be successful unless they include the required items. 
The degree of success portion is italicized in the example below. 
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i: Given a variety of sources for obtaining career information, students will prepare a personal 
* information file. Each student’s file must contain the following: 


A. “A sample job placement form 
B.. ; Information from local employment agencies about the local availability of jobs @ 


C. Information from the US. Department of Labor about the nationwide availability of 


jobs 
e 

D. Career literature, describing at least three occupations wi ithin the student’s chosen 

career clu . — ; 
- E. A self-report to be updated monthly about changing personal career gaals ™ 
F. Personal results on a standardized interest survey 
Step 39. Which of the following is a way of specifying the degree of success. ° 
TRe ys “A. Specify the actors 


B. List required items : { 
. ‘ ¢ 


C. State the conditions 


correct or an activity to be completed, it can che dete 
been achieved. Yo 
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Step 40... Which of the following is not an example of a degree of success? 
A. Using the want ads section 
B. By listing three resource books 


‘C. Without error 


. ANSWER: A is the correct answer. It specifies a condition and not a minimum standard for 
' ) . success as in C or the items that must be included for the resp6nse to be correct 
as in B. ( 


. Step 41. The third way to specify the degree of success is by setting time limits. How well a 
student must do to be successful may be stated, in some cases, by setting a time limit. 
For instance, we may ask a student to “Type a 200-word passage within three minutes." 
This objective measures the time it takes a student to accomplish this task because in 
typing, speed is important. Time limits can also be set to measure duration: For instance, 
“Students will hold a part-time job for at least three months.” 
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i Step 42. Which of the following is/are example(s) of a degree of success portion for a behavioral 
objective? 
A. Three out of five ee Ae Sambi 


B. ~In'ten minutes 


C. Sixty percent correct 


ANSWER: A, B, and C are all correct. A is aminimum number that would be acceptable, B is 
a time limit, and C is a percentage. All of these are ways of specifying degree of. 
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Step 43. The fourth way to specify the degree of success is by indicating the person or persons who 
will judge or evaluate the performance as successful. Some of the most common words 
and phrases that are used in behavioral objectives to judge student success are listed in 
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Table 2, below. . % 
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Table 2 


reviewed ai a counselor 
judged a teacher 
graded an emptoyer 


rated classmates 
evaluated | parents 
checked for accuracy ; self 
checked for completeness 


Step 44. The degree of success portions are italicized in the following example. 


Given the requirement that each strident complete a successful job before 

graduating, students: will participate in at /east one job experience and will 

be evaluated for the “successfulness” of their experience by their employer, 
. their counselor or teacher, and themselves. 


Step 45.. Find the degree of success portion for the following behavioral objective. 

we “College-bound seniors will explain their |reasons for selecting the colleges 
they have chosen to attend. A counselar will assess the soundness of their 
reasons. 


4 : we _ ay : . an : 
ANSWER: = ‘A counselor will assess the soundness of their reasons” is the correct answer. The 
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~ . ‘counselors will determine if the responses meet intended performance levels. 


Step 46. The fifth way to specify the degree of success is by using a descriptive word or phrase 
that sets a standard for success. Some of the most common words and phrases that are 
used in behavioral objectives to set standards for success are listed in Table 3, below. 


Table 3 
Words Phrases 
Correctly Without error 


Accurately Error-free 
a 


Successfully That meets predetermined 
standards 


Adequately 


That meets established criteria 
All 


5g At an acceptable performance 
Completely level 


Exactly 


P 


Step 47. The degree of success portion is italicized in the following example. 


Given instruction from a counselor or teacher, students will make a career 
information list that meets predetermined standards. 
Step 48. The sixth way to specify the degree of success is by stating the grade level at which point 
, the student should achieve the behavior. \n other words, the student should have or 
achieve a certain objective by the end of a certain grade level. It should not mean that a 
student in a lower grade level cannot or should not achieve the objective. Furthermore, 
the specification of a grade level almost always appears along with another degree of 
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success, such as, ‘‘without error,” “‘reviewed by the teacher,” or “eight out of ten.”’ 


Step 49. The degree of success portion is italicized in the following behavioral objective. 


Students will list five commonly held negative attitudes about women pursuing 
: ss to the satisfaction of his/her classmates by the end of the junior year. 


. 
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Step 50. List three of the six ways of specifying degree of success. 3 


ANSWER: You should have listed any three of these six things: 

State a minimum number, percentage, or proportion of correct responses. 
State items that must be included for the response to be acceptable. 
Set a time limit. tas \o 
Indicate the person who will judge whether the performance is successful. 
Use descriptive words or phrases. 

State the grade level by which a student should achieve the behavior. 
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Step 51. Check your understanding of this chapter by completing the post-test on the next page. 
+ , 
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Post-test 


Step 52. Write the name of the italicized parts, of each of the following objectives on scratch paper. 
Do not write in this manual. 


A. Given a role-playing situdtion, the student 
will interview for a position. Adequacy of 
the demonstration of social and communi-, 
~~ Gative skills-will:be judged by peers" 


i, B. Given four job announcements, the student will 
ie } outline the procedures that should be followed \ 
in applying for the position without error. 


C. The student will prepare a personal resume, 
including at least the following: personal 
data, educational data, employment data, 
and references. 


D. Given selected information from his/her cumu- 
lative records, the student will discuss (or write) \ /\ 7 
the effects that his/her perceived accomplish- —) 
ments have had on his occupational aspirations. . 
A counselor will discuss the realism of the per- 
ceptions with the student. 


E. Given a university undergraduate catalogue 
and a vocational school catalogue and an 
appropriate program in each, the teacher 
will outline the procedures for applying to 
each of the instructions. The procedures 
should include the preparation of all nec- : - 
essary materials specified inthe catalogues ‘dic 
and all necessary addresses. ..” 
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Step 53. Which of the following statements is/are behavioral objective(s)? If a statement is not a 


‘ 


behavioral objective, state why. 


Statement 


Students will know how to operate a 
super-8 mm motion picture projector 
to the satisfaction of the instructional 
technologist. 

a \ 


Given data obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Labor and a list of 
five occupations, rank the occupa- 
tions, according to the nationwide? 
availability of positions without 

‘ error. 


Given three occupations and the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
the student will correctly list the 
prerequisite education for initial 
entry into each of the occupations. 


@ 


Given information of aptitudes, 
interests, and prior work experience, 
counselors will assist twelfth grade 
students with making career decisions 
by the third quarter. 


Students will identify five characteristics 
necessary for a successful job interview 
to the satisfaction of the teacher. Char- 


“acteristics will include such things as 


/ timelines, dress, attitude, preparation, 
‘and communication skills. 
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Answers for the Post-test 
Step 54. Compare your answers to the post-test with those below: 
ANSWERS: Step 52— A. Behavior ° B. Behavior“: C. Actgt. D. Condition 
E. Degree of success See se 
Step 53— A. No, because the behavior (know how to operate... .) is neither 
observable nor measurable : 
B. No, because an actor is not specified 
C. Yes . ae ae 
D. No, because the counselor is doing something to or for a student. P 
The behavior as stated is a “process.” To be a behavioral objective, a 
the statement should have specified what counselors should know or ~ < 
be able to do or feel in measurable and observable terms. 
E. Yes ma RES : t = a 
A. If you missed no more than one of the post-test questions, you have successfully.*. 
completed this portion of the module. Proceed to Chapter II that begins on the 
next page. : He . 
B. If you missed more than one question, review areas of this chapter that were diffi- : 
cult for you, then proceed to Chapter II! and begin with the pretest on the next 
page. ; “3 As 
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= . Il. Types of Behaviors — 

7 | 

‘ 
at Pretest 

i ‘Step 1. Classify each of the following types of behaviors as cognitive, affective, or psychomotor, 

a ae . , c 3 i 

: Do not mark in this manual. ; 

Pde . 
ae ’ 

ae = 

t . * 
sie ; A. Analyzesaproblen “4 2.4, 
ve B. Appreciates music 
af C.. Improves penmanship 

Ng D. Obeysa-rule 7 ; 

Fe __E. Summarizes a report 

r _F. Types a letter 

\ me 4 : 

‘ ' “ G. Understands a concept 
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‘ .. Step 2. “Compare your answers to the question in Step 1 with the following key: 


Answers for the Pretest 


ANSWERS: Cognitive behaviors—A,E,G. 
- Affective behaviors—B,D. 
Psychomotor behaviors—C,F. 


i ae 
A. If you classified incorrectly more than two behaviors, you should continue this 
chapter at Step 3 on the next page. 
B. iif you classified incorrectly one or two of the behaviors, you may want to skim 
the remainder of this chapter and complete the post-test at the end of the chapter. 
C. If you classified correct/y all of the behaviors, you do not have to complete this 
section of the module. , 


’ 


@ 


yet 


Step 4. 


You should now understand what behavioral objectives are and that behavioral objectives ~ 
have four parts: actor,'behavior, condition, and degree of success. This chapter takes a 


.closer look at the behavioral portion of objectives. 


For the sake of discussion, behavior can be classified into three ‘‘"domains’’*: (A) cognitive, 
or thinking, (B) affective, or feeling, and (C) psychomotor, or physical skill areas. 


Frequently, behaviors considered when writing objectives are restricted to the cognitive 


area. However, it is very important that attention be paid to the affective areas of behav- 


ior as well. It is important that students remember information and develop skills and 
abilities, but it is equally important that students d@velop interests, attitudes, appreciations, 
and values about career development. People probably retain more information or skills. 
over a longer period of time in areas of study that they value and enjoy. The distinction 
between cognitive and affective behaviors will be explored more fully so that both areas 
will receive attention when selecting behaviors for objectives in your career guidance pro- 
gram. | 


Cognitive Domain yp SA 


Step 6. 


The cognitive domain involves such behaviors as thinking, knowing, and problem-solving. 
This area is concerned with the ability to retain knowledge, understand principles and 
concepts, apply information or skills, and evaluate information. Examples of cognitive 
behaviors are: 

A. List types of information needed for career decisions. 

B. Describe a process used in career decision-making. 


C. Apply a decision-making process to career choice. 


*B. S. Bloom, ed., Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The Classification of Educational 
Goals. Handbook |. Congitive Domain (New York: McKay, 1956). 


D. R. Krathwohl, B. S. Bloom, and B. B. Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The 
Classification of Educational Goals. Handbook 2. Affective Domain (New York: McKay, 1964). 
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Step 8. 


? Tags Z 


Affective Domain ‘ 
Step 7. 


The affective area of patianiee involves attitudes, interests, values, social ssilasiweat and 


*, the development of, appreciation. This area is concerned with specifying behaviors that 


will reflect the students’ feelings toward the material they are studying or the wiltingness 
to do something. Do they consider a particular topic under study to be important to ; : 
them as a person? When they have completed a course, do they feel sa ale has been 
well-spent? What in their behavior tells us that they value a berate? experience, ie 
or course of action? : ; . 
Some examples of affective behavior in career guidance are ; 
A. Shares information that she/he has acquired about selecting a career with 
parents, friends, teachers, etc. ~ 3 
Suggests an acquaintance who could serve as a source of information: on careers 
Voluntarily. seeks out books on careers in the library 
Elects to take a follow-up course in career development 
Persuades friends to become involved in career guidance ectivities oe 


moo @ 


«* 
{ 


e. te “ 
It may be necessary to specify a variety of affective behaviors for any given goal so that 


students will not be locked into one way of expressing their interests, values, and feelings. 
For example, if a stated goal was “Students will be interested in career choice and plan- 
ning,” any of the examples of behavior given in Step, 7 could be a way of expressing this 


interest. 


Psychomotor Domain 


Step 9. 


Behaviors in the psychomotor area emphasize physical skill. They include gross body: 
movements, fine motor movements, speech behaviors, and nonverbal communication 
behaviors, such as gestures and body movements. The behaviors in this area may not 
be as important to your career development program as the behaviors in the cognitive 
and affective area. You will find that the majority of your behavioral objectives will 


emphasize cognitive and affective behaviors. 
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Less and More Complex Behaviors 


Step 10. Behavioral objectives, even if written Sey) may not necessarily be ‘‘good’’ objectives. 


Step 11. 


Objectives that describe simple or basic behaviors, such as the knowing and recalling of 
facts or the showing of interest in an object, are usually easier to write. Basic behaviors 
may also be important prerequisites td the achievement of program goals, but a set of 
objectives that only specifies simple behaviors may only skim the surface of a problem. 
You may, therefore, need to consider more complex behaviors, such as the comparing 
and combining of objects and the accepting of one’s own strengths and weaknesses. It 
may be more difficult to specify complex behaviors in observable and measurable terms, 
but the effort can result in important benefits. 


Asan example, a goal for a career guidance program may be as follows: 


*. Students will be able to select a college or university to attend after graduation. 


/ 


In order for students to select a college, they may need to be able to do the following: 


Given a catalogue for a state university, an out-of-state. public university, and a 
private college, the student will list the tuition, Jiving expenses, location, and 
programs for each. 


The student will show awareness of the need for knowing about a variety of colleges 
before selecting any to attend, as indicated by voluntarily looking at two or more 
catalogues. : 


The student will describe the social and cultural activities available at the state 
university, an out-of-state university, and a private college. 
The above objectives describe relatively less complex behaviors. However, students 
may need to achieve more complex behaviors in order to achieve the goal, such as 
the following: 


The student will compare the cost for attending three different universities or 
college for four years with his/her ability to finance ac 


Given a major area of study, the student will sumfarize information on the 
quality of the program offered by three universities in that major area, using 
such indicators as number of courses offered in the program, number of stu- 
dents in the program, and number of faculty. 


Given the name of one university, the student will compare the social and cul- 
tural offerings of the university with his/her own values. 


¢ 
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The Appendix contains a list of sample behaviors in the cognitive and affective domains 
that may be useful when deriving behavioral objectives. Within each domain, the sample 
behaviors are grouped by levels of complexity—from the less complex to the more com: 
plex behaviors. By themselves, many of the terms are not observable or measurable ' 


a 
behaviors and must be combined with other terms to become so. 


Check your.understanding of this chapter by completing the post-test on the next page. 


i; 
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Post-test ’ 
Step 14, Classify each of the following types of behaviors as cognitive, affective, or psychomotor. 


Accepts responsibility 

Compares methods ze Z 
Describes a process 

Drives a tractor 

Plans a course of action 


Shows interest in 


a Se eS 


Turns an object 
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“ “Answers for the Post-test 


r 


Step 15. Compare your answers to the question in Step 14 with the following key: 


/. 
/ 


‘ 


ANSWERS: Cognitive behaviors—B, C, E. 
Affective behaviors—A,F. 
Psychomotor behaviors—D,G. 


A. If you classified incorrectly more than two behaviors, you may want to review this 
chapter, f 

B. If you classified incorrectly #wo or fewer behaviors, you have successfully completed 
this module. Congratulations! 
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Cognitive Domain -~ 


Level | Knowledge  ~ 


* (Emphasis is on. recall. 
Lowest level of complexity.) 


any 


Level I! Comprehension 
(Emphasis is on showing 
understanding.) 
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APPENDIX 


Example Behaviors for Objectives* 


choose 
define 
complete ~ 
recognize 
name 

list 

select. 


translate 
transform 
give in own words 
give examples 
prepare ~ 
represent 
change 
reorder 
describe 
express 
convert 
classify 


*The examples were compiled with the help of these sources: 


B. S. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
‘Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956). 


identify 
indicate 
label 
match ~ 
locate 
reproduce 


interpret 
rearrange 
differentiate** 
distinguish. 
make ss . 
draw 

explain 
paraphrase» 


The Classification of Educational Goals. 


<p. A. Krathwohl, B. 'S. Bloom, and B. B. Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The 


‘eee My 


Classification of Educational Goals. Handbook II: Affective Domain (New York: David McKay _ 


on any, Inc. 1964). 


> Wyte me be 


ici Norman E. Gronlund, Stating Behavioral Objectives for Classroom Instruction (London: Collier- 
Macmillan Limited, 1970). 


: ; . . } ey ; Ps 
** Duplication of action words or behavior among levels is not uncommon. The intent of the 


objective and what is to be measured determines the level in which the behavior falls. 
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| “Level 11! Application 
 « . (Emphasis is on showing 
‘, use or application.): 


se Level IV. Analysis 
~~ (Emphasis is on perceiving 


5 relationship of the parts 
E "__.. and breakdown of the parts.) 


” Level V Synthesis 

‘ (Emphasis is on putting 
.—. together elements or 

"  iparts.) 


Level VI Evaluation 
(Emphasis is on making 
judgments. The level of 
' greatest complexity.) 
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apply 

make 
demonstrate. 
discuss 

use 
keep records 
perform 
relate 
develop 
transfer 
classify 
discover 


“relate 


show 


analyze 
determine © 


fe generalizations - 


make inferences 
distinguish 
discriminate 
categorize 
contrast 

detect | 
organize 

outline 

separate 


combine 
design 
produce 
relate 
transmit 
modify 
rearrange 
generate 
combine 
devise 
organize 


evaluate 
interpret 
support 
argue 
assess 
consider 
compare 
appraise 
conclude 


compute 
differentiate** 
find 


collect information - 


plan 
prepare 
solve , 
generalize 
choose 
employ 
restructure 
change 
manipulate 
operate 


debate 
differentiate** 
draw. conclusions 
organize 

identify 
recognize 
deduce 

compare , 

break down 


develop 

write (original) 
originate 
document 
summarize 
plan 

compose 
synthesize 


justify 
relate 
judge 
validate 
decide 
contrast 


Affective Domain 


Level | Receiving 
(Emphasis is on willing- 
ness to receive or to 
attend to stimulus. The 
lowest level of complexity.) 


Level |! Responding (Emphasis is 
on interest in and satis- 
faction with things.) 


Level II! Valuing (Emphasis is 
on beliefs, attitudes, values, 
and ideas.) 


Level 1V Organizing (Emphasis is 
or organizing, interrelationships, 
and weighing values.) 


Level V Characterization by a 
Value or Value Complex (Emphasis is 
on internalized, integrated, and 
internally consistent value 

system. The highest level of 
complexity.) 


ecognizes the need for 
acognizes the roleof ~~ 
accepts responsibility for 
/ nderstands and accepts 
ormulates a plan 


' / displays 
/ demonstrates self-reliance in 
practices cooperation in 
uses objective approach in problem solving 
demonstrate industry, punctuality, and self- 
discipline 
maintains 
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at ee ee APPENDIX A 
| : Worksheet I": 


Developmental Goal: 


. Actor: 
J 
Behavior: 
Conditions: 
peed 8 > -? , 


' Degree of Success: 


. ~ APPENDIX B 
| ; Worksheet I! 


; Developmental Goal: ' ‘ 


Behavior: ; ia - : ; _ ; -— * 


Conditions: 


Degree of Success:- . ° 


APPENDIX C 
Form |: 
Developmental Goal: oe: yee 
y ‘ 
1.1 Behavioral Objective = 
12 
1.3 
1.4 
50 
od 


=e, 


a 
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This rural school career guidence project represents an effort to build sini the unique aretigie of ‘ue rural setting . 

and to overcome the problems faced. by educators, parents, employers, arid students in rural schools and communities. : 
The use of local credibility review panels was designed to provide an assessment of the relevance and feasibility of the ; 
turalized processes and products generated as a result of this project. Individuals representing educators, students, , ‘ 
parents, and employers were organized into fifteen review teams across the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio. The 

following individuals gave freely of their time and competencies over a year’s period to increase the éffectiveness of our 
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